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World  Food  Summit  Reflects  International 
Commitment  to  Ending  Hunger 


More  than  50  years  ago,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  of  the  United 
Nations  (UN)  was  founded  with  the  goal  of 
eradicating  hunger  around  the  world.  That 
promise  remains  unfulfilled.  But  an  interna- 
tional World  Food  Summit,  to  be  held  Novem- 
ber 13-17  in  Rome,  will  focus  international 
attention  on  the  continuing  need  to  work 
toward  the  elimination  of  hunger. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  agricultural 
production  has  managed  to  keep  pace  with 
and  even  outstrip  population  groiAtth.  Even  so, 


more  than  800  million  people  — one  in  seven  of 
the  world’s  population  — suffer  chronic  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  Almost  200  million  of  these  are 
children.  UN  agencies  estimate  that  more  than 
three  million  children  die  each  year  from  hunger- 
related  causes. 

Today,  over  80  countries,  known  as  “food- 
deficif  nations,  are  unable  to  grow  enough  food  to 
meet  their  own  needs  and  cannot  readily  afford  to 
fill  the  gaps  with  food  imports.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  food  import  costs  to  these  countries  will  rise 
by  over  $3  billion  in  1996  alone. 


Agriculture  has  been 
losing  ground  as  a priority 
for  research,  investment, 
and  external  assistance, 
according  for  information 
compiled  by  the  World 
Food  Summit  Secretariat. 
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Global  btmger:  widespread,  persistent,  unacceptable 
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From  the  Director: 

We  hope  you  will  utilize  the  World  Food  Summit 
in  November  to  address  the  food  system  in 
your  classes  and  programs.  There  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  food  and  hunger. 

It  should  make  us  appreciate  the  bounty  that 
American  agriculture  provides.  Issues  that  the 
world  faces  concerning  our  burgeoning 
population  place  agriculture  in  the  forefront.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  we  rely  on  agriculture  to 
provide  a great  deal  more  than  food.  Pharma- 
ceuticals, paper,  environmentally  friendly  ink, 
clothing  from  natural  fibers,  fuels,  sporting 
equipment,  flowers  for  celebrations,  ingredients 
for  perfumes  and  flavorings,  and  a great  deal 
more  come  from  the  food  and  fiber  system. 

Fall  is  the  time  we  think  of  harvests  and 
celebrate  them.  The  book  included.  Harvest 
Year  by  Chris  Peterson,  identifies  a harvest  for 
every  month  of  the  year.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy 
this  new  book. 


In  our  last  issue,  we  indicated  that  the  dates 
and  location  for  the  1997  National  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  Conference  would  be  announced  in 
this  issue.  And  so  it  is!  The  1997  National  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  Conference  will  be  held  in  New 
England  on  the  second  week  of  July.  Confer- 
ence details,  costs,  agenda,  and  registration 
form  will  be  in  an  upcoming  issue. 

The  two  new  Internet  addresses  provided 
are  for  the  USDA  and  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  These  will  provide  you  with  access 
to  information  about  both  the  agency  and 
organization.  Many  of  you  have  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  how  USDA  is  now  organized. 
This  address  can  provide  you  with  that  organi- 
zation. It  does  not  give  all  the  programs  housed 
within  a given  agency,  however. 


Elizabeth  A.  Wolanyk 


Continued  from  page  1 

The  future  holds  even  greater  challenges. 

By  the  year  2030,  the  world’s  population  will 
grow  from  its  current  5.5  billion  to  approximately 
8.5  billion  people.  The  amount  of  arable  land 
per  capita  will  fall  by  nearly  half.  The  human 
pressures  that  lead  to  deforestation,  water 
shortages,  land  degradation,  over-fishing,  and 
air  pollution  will  rise  steadily.  They  will  rise  even 
more  dramatically  in  those  countries  least  able 
to  cope  with  them  — the  low-income,  food- 
deficit  nations. 

The  challenge  of  the  World  Food  Summit  is 
to  prepare  a blueprint  for  feeding  an  ever- 
growing world  population  in  an  environmentally 
sustainable  manner.  The  heads  of  state  and 
government  who  gather  in  Rome  for  the  five- 
day  World  Food  Summit  will  place  food  — the 
first  and  fundamental  requirement  for  life  — at 
the  top  of  the  global  agenda  alongside  peace 
and  stability. 


Domestic  animal  diversity  at  risk 
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Virginia  Teacher’s 
“Pig-Cabulary”  Increases 
Agricultural  Awareness 

When  Betty  Ann  Blanton,  a fourth  grade  teacher 
at  Richard  C.  Haydon  School  in  Manassas, 
Virginia,  was  active  in  4-H,  she  was  the  first  girl  in 
the  state  of  Virginia  to  raise  a pig  in  the  Sears  & 
Roebuck  pig  project.  So  perhaps  it’s  no  surprise 
that  pigs  are  still  an  important  part  of  her  teaching 
strategy. 

“Each  year,  I choose  a farm  animal  to  serve 
as  a theme  for  my  classroom,”  she  says.  This 
year,  it  was  pigs.  When  students  walked  into  her 
class  on  the  first  day  of  school,  they  were 
greeted  with  a large  bulletin  board  that  read, 
“Rootin’ Around  Virginia”  (fourth  graders  study 
state  history  and  geography). 

Later,  students  were  challenged  to  write  an 
original  story  starting  with  the  words,  ‘This  little 
piggy  went . . .”  The  first  week’s  vocabulary 
(called  “pig-cabulary”  by  Blanton)  introduced 
students  to  words  they  might  not  know,  including 
boar  and  sow. 

In  fact,  it  is  because  of  what  students  don’t 
know  about  agriculture  that  her  principal  has 
been  such  an  active  supporter  of  Blanton’s 
classroom  focus  on  agriculture.  “In  today’s 
technological  age,  we  sometimes  forget  that  milk 
comes  from  a breathing  animal  and  not  a 
machine.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  animal  has 
everything  it  needs  to  produce  milk.  Kids  today 
are  so  far  removed  from  plants  and  animals  that 
they  lose  their  connection  to  how  important  it  is  to 
take  care  of  our  natural  resources  so  we  can 
preserve  them  for  future  generations,”  says 
Robert  Thomas. 

Blanton  first  learned  about  the  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  program  when  she  was  invited  to 
present  a session  on  food  safety  in  elementary 
schools  at  a national  conference.  “I  learned  more 
than  I taught,”  she  says.  Hearing  that  a summer 
teacher  workshop  was  planned  for  nearby 
Maryland,  Blanton  requested  that  she  be  allowed 
to  participate.  She  left  the  workshop  armed  with 
lots  of  hands-on  lesson  plans  and  the  inspiration 
to  incorporate  agriculture  into  her  lessons. 

Working  with  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau, 
Blanton  and  other  teachers  in  the  school  sponsor 
an  Ag  Day  at  Haydon.  “Our  activities  focus  on 


Fourth  graders  learn 
about  Virginia  history  and 
geography  while  learning 
about  agriculture  in  Betty 
Ann  Blanton’s  classroom. 


three  major 
areas:  food  and 
fiber,  marketing 
and  distribution, 
and  production  and 
processing,” 

Blanton  says. 

To  meet  the 
curriculum  require- 
ment for  informational 
reading  and  writing, 

Blanton  assigns  students 
to  learn  about 
one  plant  commodity 
grown  in  Virginia.  They  do 
research,  develop  an 
outline,  and  write  a research 
report.  Then  they  select  four 
five  important  facts  and  create 
a large  wall  poster  in  the  shape  of  their  plant 
commodity. 

“Students  enjoy  these  activities  because  they’re 
hands-on,”  Blanton  says.  “And  they  definitely  learn 
a lot  about  where  their  food  comes  from.  Until  they 
walk  into  my  classroom,  many  of  my  students 
really  think  that  food  comes  off  the  shelf.” 


Video  Highlights  Safety  on 
Farm  Visits 


A visit  to  a farm  wiil  be 
safe  and  happy  if  chiidren 
take  a tip  from  Safety 


Teachers  who  have  taken  students  on  farm  visits 
know  that  these  trips  are  often  the  highlight  of  the 
year.  But  children  who  have  not  grown  up  on  farms 
do  not  always  have  an  appreciation  for  how  their 
actions  can  place  them  at  risk  during  a farm  visit. 

A new  video  and  teacher’s  guide  gives  elemen- 
tary school  children  an  understanding  of  how  they 
can  make  their  farm  visit  safe  as  well  as  fun. 
Visiting  a Farm?  Be  Safe  and  Sound,  Says  Safety 
Hound  vjas  produced  for  the  University  of  Vermont 
Extension  System’s  Farm  Safety  Program. 

The  video  begins  with  a school  bus  full  of 
children  on  their  way  to  visit  a farm.  Costumed 
mascots  — Safety  Hound  (the  adult)  and  Safety 
Hound,  Jr.  (the  child)  give  children  the  information 
they’ll  need  while  they  visit  the  farm. 

For  example,  they  learn  four  guidelines  to  make 
their  visit  a safe  one; 

Always  ask  permission  before  touching  anything 
Don’t  wander  off  the  main  tour  path. 


Farm  machinery  is  always  appealing  to  children, 
who  usually  ask  if  they  can  have  a ride.  Safety 
Hound  tells  them,  however,  that  the  safety  rule  is  “No 
seat,  no  rider.” 

The  video  and  accompanying  teacher’s  guide  also 
discuss  other  safety  considerations  during  farm 
visits:  animals,  manure  pits,  farm  machinery, 
containers  that  may  hold  chemicals,  doors  or 
ladders,  gates,  puddles,  and  “plops.”  The  teacher’s 
guide  notes  that  “people  who  work  around  farms  are 
generally  aware  of  the  hazards  to  which  they  are 
exposed  on  a daily  basis;  they  may  expect  that 
others  will  have  more  of  an  awareness  than  those  of 
us  who  are  uninitiated  actually  have.” 

Other  suggestions  for  a successful  farm  visit 
include  wearing  appropriate  clothing,  wearing 
sunscreen,  and  leaving  toys  and  games  at  home. 
Copies  of  the  video  and  the  20-page  teacher’s  guide 
are  $20,  plus  $3  shipping  and  handling.  Make  checks 
payable  to  Perceptions,  Inc.,  R.R.  #1,  Box  1590, 
Charlotte,  VT  05445  or  fax  orders  to  802-425-3628. 


Hound. 


Year-Round  Harvest 
Celebrated  in  Gris  Peterson’s 
Harvest  Year 

Autumn  is  the  season  traditionally  associated  with 
harvesting.  But  as  Cris  Peterson’s  book  Harvest 
/ear demonstrates,  harvest  is  a year-round 
season  in  America. 

With  maps  and  color  photographs,  young 
readers  learn  that  somewhere  in  the  50  states, 
there’s  always  a crop  being  harvested.  January,  for 
example,  is  harvest  time  for  carrots  in  Texas, 
pineapples  in  Hawaii,  and  grapefruit  in  Florida. 

June  means  that  wheat  is  ready  for  harvesting  in 
Kansas  and  salmon  are  ready  to  be  netted  in 
Alaska.  December  brings  a pecan  harvest  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  text  of  Harvest  Year  is  clear  and  concise. 
Stunning  photographs  by  Alvis  Upitis  help  children 
understand  the  colors  of  the  fields  and  orchards  as 
well  as  the  machinery  used  to  bring  in  the  crops. 
Each  month  also  includes  pictures  of  children  from 
across  the  country  enjoying  the  bounty  of  the 
harvest. 

The  book  would  be  an  excellent  way  to  intro- 
duce young  children  to  the  months  of  the  year. 

Older  students  will  improve  their  mapping  skills 
and  learn  about  technology. 

Harvest  /ear  is  available  for  $14.95  from  Boyds 
Mills  Press,  815  Church  Street,  Honesdale,  PA 
18431. 


Language  Arts  Materials 
Introduce  Students  to 
Benny  Broccoli 


Benny  Broccoli  and  his 
friends  will  help  turn 
elementary  school 
classrooms  into  a garden 
of  learning. 


Children  like  to  learn  about  food  and  agriculture. 
Elementary  school  teachers  are  always  looking 
for  ways  to  encourage  their  children  to  read  and 
write.  A teaching  kit  developed  by  the  American 
Crop  Protection  Association  offers  games, 
projects,  and  whole-language  story  ideas  that 
help  children  learn  more  about  plant  growth. 

The  materials  focus  on  food  crops  that 
children  eat  as  part  of  a healthy  diet. 

They  are  introduced  to 
cartoon  characters 
representing  the 
“Plantastic  Four  Food 
Families”:  Wendy 
Wheat,  Terri  Tomato, 

Orlando  Orange,  Cliff 
Corn,  and,  of  course, 

Benny  Broccoli. 

Materials  are 
designed  for  students 
in  grades  2,  3,  and  4. 

Agriculture  and 
nutrition  are  the  main 
topics,  but  materials 
also  deal  with 
mapping,  math,  and 
other  subject  areas. 

Children  learn  about 
the  pests  that  attack 
plants,  how  crops  are 
protected,  and  the 
various  forms 
different  crops  take  in 
the  grocery  store,  at 
home,  and  in  the 
cafeteria. 

A rap,  “Hip-Hop  the  Crop”  helps  young 
children  learn  all  the  parts  of  a plant: 

My  roots  are  at  the  bottom,  below  the  ground 

Stems  are  in  the  middle,  with  leaves  all 
around. 

My  flowers  make  seeds  which  fall  on  the 
earth 

Then  the  seeds  are  there  for  another  plant’s 
birth. 

As  a follow-up  activity,  children  are  challenged 
to  create  their  own  rap  about  plants. 


Terri 
Tomato 


The  activity  “Growing  Concerns”  offers 
suggestions  for  germinating  seeds.  Through 
hands-on  horticultural  techniques,  children 
learn  different  ways  to  sprout  plants.  They 
hone  their  observational  and  writing  skills  to 


Orlando 

Orange 


Glenda 

Goodbcig 


report  on  a plant’s  beginning  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  teaching  package  includes  student  activity 
sheets,  a teacher’s  guide,  and  a four-color  poster. 
The  materials  are  available  free  of  charge  from  the 
American  Crop  Protection  Association,  Suite  400, 
1156  Fifteenth  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20005. 


Ag  on  the  Internet 

Check  out  these  sites  on  the  Internet. 

USDA 

http://www.usda.gov 

USDA’s  web  site  includes  news  and 
information  about  the  department  (including 
press  releases,  speeches,  and  publications 
information). 

Farm  Bureau 

http://www.fb.com 

Farm  Fun,  Farm  Facts,  and  State  Connect 
are  some  of  the  specialized  information 
resources  available  at  this  web  site. 


A ^^Road  Map^^  to  Using  the 
Internet 

You  wouldn’t  get  on  an  unfamiliar  highway 
without  consulting  a road  map — and  the  same  is 
true  for  the  Internet.  The  Internet  Roadmap  for 
Educators,  published  by  Educational  Research 
Service  (ERS),  serves  as  a guide  to  using  the 
Internet  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

The  book  includes  sections  on  how  schools  and 
students  are  using  the  Internet,  offers  some 
education-related  sites,  newsgroups,  and  mailing 
lists,  and  describes  how  to  use  tools  such  as  e- 
mail  and  the  World  Wide  Web.  A special  section 
called  “Using  the  Internet  Safely”  addresses  safety 
issues  that  may  arise  when  students  explore  the 
Internet. 

Single  copies  are  $1 0 for  ERS  subscribers  and 
$20  for  nonsubscribers,  plus  the  larger  of  $3.50  or 
1 0%  of  the  purchase  price  for  postage  and 
handling.  Write  ERS  at  2000  Clarendon  Blvd., 
Arlington,  VA  22201  or  call  703-243-2100. 


Apply  for  Youth  Garden  Grants 


Schools  have  found  that  gardens  offer  a wonderful 
way  for  students  to  learn  about  agriculture.  If  your 
school  has  a garden  — or  plans  to  start  one  — you 
may  be  interested  in  the  Youth  Garden  Grants 
offered  by  the  National  Gardening  Association 
(NGA).  Last  year,  more  than  750,000  students  in 
schools  and  organizations  grants  won  grants  that 
consist  of  hundreds  of  dollar’s  worth  of  tools,  seeds, 
garden  products,  and  educational  materials. 

This  year,  NGA  will  award  300  grants.  This  year’s 
awards  will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  innovative 
programming,  sustainability,  community  support, 
strong  leadership,  and  need. 

To  receive  an  application  for  the  1 997  Youth 
Garden  Grants,  call  1-800-538-7476  or  e-mail  to 
nga@garden.org.  Or,  send  your  request  to  Garden 
Grants,  National  Gardening  Association,  180  Flynn 
Ave.,  Burlington,  VT  05401 . Deadine  for  completed 
applications  is  November  15,  1996. 


T he  individuals  listed  here  are 
key  reference  persons  in  each 
state.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
want  to  make  reports,  or  need 
more  information  about  your 
state's  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program,  contact  the  following: 


Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Bell  Road 
Montgomery.  AL  361 1 7 
334-240-7124 

Ms.  Brenda  Summerlin 
Dept  of  Ag  & Industries 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery,  AL  36193 
334-240-7124 

Alaska 

Mr.  Ted  Berry 

Alaska  AITC 

P.O.  Box  62 

Willow,  AK  99688-0062 

907-495-1018 

Mike  Carlson 
Box  953 

Delta  Juncton.  AK  99737 
907  895-4819  (H) 

Arizona 

Ms.  Deborah  Flowers 
3401  East  Elwood  Street 
Phoenix,  AZ  85040-1625 
602-470-0088 

Arkansas 
Dr.  Larry  R.  Dale 
ASU  Center  for  Economic 
Education 
P.O.  Box  2890 
State  Univ..  AR  72467-2890 
501-972-3810 

California 

Mr.  Mark  Linder 

CA  Foundation  for  AITC 

1601  Exposition  Blvd  FB  16 

Sacramento.  CA  95815 

916-924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms.  Helen  Davis 

Colorado  Dept  of  Agriculture 

700  Kipling  St.  #4000 

Lakewood,  CO  80215-5894 

303-239-4114 

Ms.  Bette  Blinde 

Colorado  Foundation  for  Agriculture 
28276  WCR  15 
Windsor.CO  80550 
970-686-7806 

Connecticut 
Bernadet  Kayan 
510  Pidgeon  Hill  Rd. 

Windsor.  CT  06095 
203-683-1922 

Dr.  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Storrs.  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 
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'State  Contacts 


Delaware 

Ms.  Anne  T.  Fitzgerald 
Delaware  AITC 
Delaware  Dept,  of  Ag. 
2320  S.  DuPont  Highway 
Dover,  DE  19901 
302-739-4811  Ext.  279 


Rorida 

Ms.  Doty  Wenzel 
545  E.  Tennessee 
Room  206  Black  Building 
Tallahassee.  FL  32308 
904-487-4973 

Georgia 

Ms.  Donna  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon.  GA  31298 

912- 474-8411 

Hawaii 

Mr.  Michael  Barros 
2530  1 0lh  Avenue 
Bldg.  A.  Room  23 
Honolulu,  HI  96816 
808-733-9125 

Idaho 

Mr.  Rick  Waitley.  Director 
Waitiey  Associates 
1741  Gibson  Way 
Meridian.  ID  83642 
208-888-0988 

Illinois 

Ms.  Stacy  Shane 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1701  TowandaAve 
Bloomington.  IL  61702-2901 
309-557-3334 

Indiana 

Ms.  Pam  Bright 

Office  of  Commission 

150  West  Market,  Suite  414 

Indianapolis.  IN  46024 

317-232-8769 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Pearson 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis.  IN  46206 
317-692-7851 

Iowa 

Ms.  Barbara  Lykins 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
5400  University  Avenue 
West  Des  Moines,  lA  50266- 
5997 

515-225-5425 

Kansas 
Sandra  Kramer 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan,  KS  66506 

913- 532-7946 


Kentucky 

Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville.  KY  40250-0700 
502-495-5000 

Ms.  Rayetta  Boone 
Department  of  Agriculture 
500  Mero  St.,  7th  Floor 
Frankfort.  KY  40602 
502-564-4696 


Louisiana 
Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
LA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Mrs.  Lynda  Danes 
2144  Highway  1 
Raceland,  LA  70394 
504-448-2395 

Maine 

Mr.  Buzz  Gamble 
Department  of  Educ. 

Sia.  #23 

Augusta.  ME  04222-0433 
207-287-5899 

Maryland 

Steven  A.  Connelly 
Maryland  Agricultural  Education 
Foundation,  Inc. 

2101  East  Fort  Avenue  - Suite  124 
Baltimore,  MD  21230 
410-752-0671 
410-783-0857  FAX 

Massachusetts 
Deborah  C.  Hogan 
c/oP.O.  Box  1171 
Lakeville,  MA  02347 
508-336-4426 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Agriculture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824 
517-355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 

MN  Department  of  Agriculture 

90  W Plato  Blvd 

St  Paul.  MN  55107 

612-296-6688 

Mississippi 
Ms.  Teri  Bontrager 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1972 
Jackson,  MS  39215-1972 
601-977-4824 

Missouri 
Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 
573-893-1400 

Montana 

Margie  Thompson 
Agriculture  in  Montana  Schools 
Rural  Route 
Wolf  Creek.  MT  59648 
406-562-3562 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  Hellerich 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  80299 
Uncoln.  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 

Nevada 

Ben  Damonte 
1300  Marietta  Way 
Sparks.  NV  89431 
702-853-6464 


Dorothy  Hammond 
Hot  Springs  Ranch 
Star  Rt. 

Golconda.  NV  89414 

702-529-0440 

Ben  Damonte  Co-contact 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Lynne  Blye 
Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Caller  Box  2042 
Concord.  NH  03302 
603-271-3696 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Joni  Elliot 

NJ  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

CN330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Smokey  Blanton 

NM  Farm  & Livestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 
Andrew  Fagan 
New  York  AITC 
408  Kennedy  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca.  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 
Ms.  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 
919-782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Sarah  Nordby 
ND  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
HC  1 . Box  9 
Amidon.  ND  58620 
701-224-4757 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

Ohio  Ag  Awareness  Council 

PO  Box  479 

Columbus.  OH  43216-0479 
614-249-2429 

Oklahoma 

Dr.  Charles  Cox 

205  Poultry  Science 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Stillwater.  OK  58505 

405-744-5390 

FAX  405-744-6522 

Ms.  JoTheimer 

Oklahoma  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

2800  No.  Lincoln  Bldg. 

Oklahoma  City.  OK  73105-4298 

405-521-3864 

FAX  405-521-4912 

Oregon 
Mary  Steward 
Agri-Business  Council 
1200  NW  Front  Ave.,  Suite  290 
Portland,  OR  97209-2800 
503-221-8756 

Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Pat  Sueck 
534  Kennedy  Road 
Arrville,  PA  17302 
717-862-3486 


Rhode  Island 
Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
1 Stamp  Place 
South  County  Trail 
Exeter.  Rl  02822 
401-783-7704 

South  Carolina 
Robbie  Myers 
SC  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
4913  College  Lake  Drive 
Florence,  SC  29506 
803-665-1361  (H) 

803- 796-6700  (W) 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Melanie  Schumacher 
SD  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
P.O.  Box  577 
Pierre,  SD  57501 
605-945-2306 

Tennessee 
Charles  Curtis 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  313 

Columbia,  TN  38402-0313 
615-388-7872 

Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco.  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 

Utah 

Ms.  Debra  Spielmaker 
UT  State  University 
UMC  2315 

Logan,  UT  84322-2315 

801- 797-1657 

Vermont 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne.  VT  05482 

802- 985-8686 

Gus  Howe 

Vermont  Farm  Bureau 
RR  2 Box  123 
Richmond.  VT  05477 
802-434-5646 

Virginia 

Ms.  Michele  Awad 
VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond.  VA  23261 

804- 784-1234 

Washington 

Shan  SchneWy 
P.O.  Box  786 
Ellensburg.  WA  98926 
509-962-4134 

Mr.  Doug  Hasslen 
P.O.  Box  4256 
Olympia.  WA  98504-2560 
206-902-1940 

West  Virginia 
Mr.  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
1 Red  Rock  Road 
Buckhannon.  WV  26201 
304^72-2080 

Wisconsin 
Mr.  Bob  Leege 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison.  Wl  53705 
608-836-5575 


Wyoming 

Ms.  Lori  Gross 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne.  82002 
307-322-5727 

Ms.  Elaine  Moore 
Wyoming  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
2407  Highland  Court 
Douglas.  WY  82633 
307-358-6232 

Canada 

Jean  Middleton 

Ontario  Agri-Food  Education 

110  Tamarac  Trail 

Aurora,  Ontario  L4G  5T1 

905-841-7594 

Guam 

Resident  Instruction  Coorinator 
College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 
University  of  Guam 
Mangialo,  Guam  96923 
671-735-2009 
Fax  671-734-6842 

Micronesia 

Dr.  Ruben  Dayrit 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-320-2738 

Puerto  Rico 
Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan,  PR  00936 
809^98-5206 

Virgin  Islands 
Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix.  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St.  Croix.  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 


Agin  the  Classroom  Notes 

Room  4307,  South  Bldg. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-0991 


To  stop  mailing  or  to  change 
your  address  send  mailing 
label  to  above  address. 
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